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WITHOUT —Judging from current reports, 

nothing short of a miracle will pre- 
VOICE vent a long steel strike. Despite 
stockpiling, it is hardly necessary to point out here 
the difficulties that would confront the industry as 
a result of such an eventuality. Even so, it seems 
probable that a greater evil would result should 
the steelworkers be successful in sparking another 
round of wage increases. This column wouldn’t 
know, but if the Union’s contention is true that 
steel wages can be increased substantially with- 
out a price rise, then it would be far better to 
reduce the price of steel. Just imagine the differ- 
ence that action would make in the country’s 
economy as compared with a wage boost—stimu- 
lating thought at any rate. 


The irony of the situation, like so many others, 
is that so many of us, whose everyday lives will be 
sharply affected by the outcome, haven’t a single, 
solitary thing to say about it. To be sure no sane 
man goes out of his way to find a cause for gov- 
ernment intervention but if this isn’t a case where 
the “helpless” people need an advocate, then there 
never has been such a case. Slow and cumbersome 
though it may be, we are not entirely without 
recourse in the event of governmental incompe- 
tence. In this instance we are as helpless as the 
proverbial “babe in the woods”. 


END OF —And speaking of curbing gov- 


ernmental incompetence, its high 
TAX ROPE time we let our elected officials, 
local and national, know in unmistaken terms that 
w have already gone far beyond reasonable limits 
in taxation. On taking office this week, the first 
concern of the new Mayor of Baltimore was how 
to find new revenue to balance the City budget. 
F:om now on we must speak out loudly insisting 
th it government think in terms of spending less 
rather than how and what to tax to finance greater 
expenditures. A news reporter the other day re- 
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ported that the average tax payer only last week 
made his first dollar (in 1959) that he can keep 
for himself. 


Chairman Mills (D. Ark.) of the House Ways 
& Means Committee announced this week that 
public hearings will start in November to consider 
ways and means of broadening the income tax 
base. This is. the opportunity to make it known 
that we have reached the end of the tax rope. 


American Can Company this week took the lead 


by adopting a Public Affairs Program. A team of 
153 executives has been appointed to speak out on 
business facts. that bear on the economic and 
social well being of the company, and to direct to 
employes, their families and friends, a continuous 
flow of facts and viewpoints on practical politics. 
The company has made the move to help combat 
“the powerful forces which are seriously under- 
mining our political and economic system”. 


EXTRANEOUS —Dr. Ira Somers, director 
MATTER of NCA’s Washington La- 

boratory, has an important 
article on another page in this issue, pointing out 
the harm done when foreign material finds its way 
into the can. Mrs. Consumer notes not that it is a 
“scarcely ever” happening and passes it off lightly, 
but rather labels the incident as the “usual” and 
condemns the product forever more. Here Dr, 
Somers pinpoints many precautions to be taken to 
asure only high quality in the can—must reading 
and compulsory procedure for management. Read 
it—page 7. 


One of life’s greatest mysteries is how the boy 
who wasn’t good enough to marry the daughter 
can be the father of the smartest grandchild in 
the world. 
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Canco Adopts Public Affairs Program 


The American Can Company has un- 
dertaken a four-part government rela- 
tions program to help combat “powerful 
forces which are seriously undermining 
our political and economic system,” Wil- 
liam C. Stolk, president, has declared. 


In a call to business leaders to “mar- 
ket” their political viewpoints as force- 
fully as their products and services, Mr. 
Stolk warned that “unless we become 
more sophisticated politically we can look 
forward to the day when the corporation 
will become obsolete and government ab- 
solute.” 


He told the 45th mid-year meeting of 
the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association in Chicago, May 20, that the 
public is being “hoaxed into believing 
that the nation can consume more than 
it produces, that our standards of living 
can be increased by restricting output 
and reducing hours of work, and that 
the good life is a life of irresponsibility.” 


“You and I and other businessmen as 
corporate leaders,” he said. “must give 
more personal attention to our unique op- 
portunity to exercise the art of leader- 
ship, to fulfill our unique responsibility 
as managers of human resources. As 
corporate executives, we have great op- 
portunity to demonstrate and promote 
sensible ideas and constructive action for 
the common good. We must, as_ indi- 
viduals, personally participate in the job 
of helping to select, nominate and elect 
able peopie to public office.” 


Mr. Stolk said that the American Can 
Company, in a determined effort to trans- 
late conviction into action, has inaugu- 
rated the following program to stimulate 
activity by the company and its man- 
agement in the political arena: 


1. To inform, equip and encourage 
everyone in the company’s management 
organization to speak out on the business 
facts that have a direct bearing on the 
economic and social well-being of the 
company, its people and the nation. 


2. To make sure that every employe, 
and his family and neighbors get from 
the company, both face-to-face and in 
writing, a continuous flow of facts and 
viewpoints to round out his understand- 
ing and make it possible for him to reach 
judgments based on all the truth rather 
than part of it. 


3. To give the company’s managers 
the opportunity to study political proc- 
esses and to learn the art of practical 
politics. The purpose of this phase of the 
program is to give managers, and 
through them, all employes, genuine en- 
couragement to participate personally 
in politics. 


4. To give elected government officials, 
through the company’s management or- 
ganization, the firm’s views on important 
national issues as they come up for con- 
sideration in pending legislation. 
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As part of its action program, Mr. 
Stolk said, American Can Company has 
appointed a team of 153 management 
people across the country to “act as 
official spokesmen for our company in 
direct relationship with the 153 repre- 
sentatives and 52 senators who repre- 
sent states and congressional districts 
in which the company has facilities. 
Members of this group have been asked 
to make themselves known to their legis- 
lators, to invite them to our plants and 
offices and to discuss subjects of mutual 
interest.” 

Mr. Stolk added that each of the 153 
representatives and 52 senators has been 
informed in writing of the company’s 
program. 

American Can has aiso made studies 
of pending legislation on such critical 
matters as a balanced budget, sound 
fiscal policy, encroachment of government 
controls over business and effective labor 
laws. 


“On each of these, we have considered 
the problem and have taken a company 
stand on what we believe is right and 
what we think Congress should do,” he 
said. “These positions are documented in 
detail based on our analysis of the need 
to favor or oppose legislative action. They 
are given to each of our 500 executives 
and top management people and our posi- 
tions are also made known to middle man- 
agement people and all other employes 
through company communications chan- 
nels. 

“The 153 executives who have been 
authorized to speak for the company are 
asked to study our carefully formulated 
views, and then to make these conclusions 
known to their legislators.” 


The “Green Olive Commission” demon- 
strates how grocers can pep up picnic 
season sales by tieing in related items 
with the stuffed green delicacy. 


Surplus Food 
Donations Rise 


More than 2% billion pounds of sur. 
plus foods have been donated by the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture during the 
first nine months of the current fiscal 
year, for use in school lunch programs 
and by charitable institutions in this 
country and by needy persons in this 
country and abroad. 


Total distribution of  2,252,500,000 
pounds represented an increase of 42 
per cent in donations to recipients in this 
country over the same period a year ago, 
and a decline of 15.9 per cent in the vol- 
ume of donations to foreign recipients, 


The donated foods were acquired by 
the Department in the operation of price 
support and surplus removal programs, 
and were donated through the Direct Dis- 
tribution Program of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Not included in 
these figures are foods which the Depart- 
ment purchased specifically for 
schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program. 


Surplus foods donated through the 
program were used during this period 
by more than 14 million school children 
taking part in school lunch programs, and 
by about 1.4 million persons in charitable 
institutions. In addition, they were be- 
ing distributed in March to 5,741,298 
needy persons in this country. 


Distribution of surplus foods to schools 
and institutions is made in all the States, 
the District of Columbia, and in five ter- 
ritories. Forty-four States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands are cur- 
rently taking part in distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy persons. Not all 
areas in all participating States take 
part, however; in March, 1,214 countries 
and 164 separate cities took part—a 


slight increase over December partici- ' 


pation. 


With the increase in the number of re- 
cipients, the donation of foods to needy 
persons increased by 80.2 per cent over 
the same period a year ago. Distribu- 
tion to charitable institutions was up 
15.8 per cent, and distribution to schools 
for lunch programs was increased 13 
per cent. 


After all requests for donations of foods 
in this country have been met, remain- 
ing foods are made available to voluntary 
U. S. relief agencies for distribution to 
needy persons abroad. During the past 
quarter-year, 19 of these agencies dis- 
tributed USDA surplus foods to needy 
persons in 78 foreign countries. 


Most of the foods donated during the 
past quarter-year were cereal products, 
including flour, cornmeal, and rice: Te 
maining foods distributed were princl- 
pally dairy products such as non-fat dry 
milk, chedder cheese and butter. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Preventing Extraneous 
Material In Canned Foods 


By IRA I. SOMERS, 
Director Research Laboratories, 
National Canners Association 


Historically, the canning industry has 
endeavored to provide consumers with 
foods that are safe and of good high 
quality. The accomplishment of this over 
the years has been largely instrumental 
in dispelling many apprehensions about 
canned foods and has assured the house- 
wife that she can use such products with 
complete confidence. On this has been 
built one of the great industries of the 
country, one that has made canned foods 
a welcomed item in the daily diet of every 
American. 


It is disconcerting, therefore, to learn 
of any trends away from this attitude, 
and one has shown up recently in the 
form of an increase in consumer com- 
plaints. While many of these complaints 
are what might be considered of minor 
consequence, others are quite uncompli- 
mentary. It is probable this does not 
represent any actual increase in occur- 
rences of foreign materials in foods, but 
merely an increase in claims-conscious- 
ness on the part of consumers. Certainly 
one look at a court calendar would verify 
the fact that there is a lot of the latter. 


What is causing this change in the con- 
sumer’s attitude? There may be many 
answers, but very likely one major factor 
has been her removal farther and farther 
from the farm where she worked her own 
garden and knew from first-hand experi- 
ence of the battle man fights with nature 
and the insect world for production of 
good high quality produce. Now in her 
automatic, mechanical surroundings she 
expects from the food production line, 
where the canner must begin with what 
nature has provided, the same kind of 
perfection obtained in the manufacture 
of matches or kitchenware where the raw 
material is uniform and well defined. 
Undoubtedly this attitude of claims- 
consiousness has also received consider- 
able encouragement from food faddists 
who demand purity even to the extreme 
of :-fusing products grown with chemi- 
cal \ertilizers. Economics may also be a 


Aciress before The Processors Conference, Wis- 
cons: Canners Association, March 18, 1959. 
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factor since the higher the price one pays 
for an object, the more perfection he 
expects. In general, people are more de- 
manding of things they but than of things 
they prepare themselves. Nevertheless, 
whatever the reason, or however serious 
the complaint, the fact remains that 
there has been in increase, and when a 
consumer complains about food—whether 
to himself, his neighbors, or the courts, 
and whether his complaint is justifiable 
or not—damage is always done to the 
reputation of the product. It all adds up 
to just one thing, a need for immediate 
industry action. 


WHAT SHOULD THE 
INDUSTRY DO? 


Perhaps the first thing a packer should 
do is review all complaints received to 
date, classifying them according to prod- 
uct and nature of foreign object reported. 
Such a study could very likely indicate 
the action to be taken, especially if it 
turns out that a number of complaints 
involve the same type of foreign ma- 
terial. A study of the complaints may 
also show up repeaters or other patterns 
which could be investigated. 


USE COMPLAINT SURVEY FOR CORRECTING . 
FAULTY OPERATIONS OF PROCEDURES 


If a large number of the complaints 
involved equipment parts, such as nuts, 
bolts, or screws, this suggests a need for 
better maintenance and should be taken 
up with the appropriate employees. It 
may even be cheaper to buy new, better 
designed equipment than to run the risk 
of complaints or claims. 


If there was an indication of spoilage, 
a laboratory should be brought into the 
picture, and if the packer does not have 
such facilities, the NCA or can companies 
are always ready to help. The cause of 
spoilage can often be determined by an 
examination of the product, and may in- 
volve correctable practices, such as: 
Holding too long prior to processing, 
excess bacterial contamination, inade- 
quate processing, or leaky containers. 


IRA I. SOMERS 


The occurrence of pits, rocks, skin 
fragments, tramp metal, etc., in the 
product is the result of faulty equipment 
which can be corrected if the need for 
the correction is known. Also there may 
be types of extraneous material which 
have come in with the product, such as 
stems, leaves, etc. The rate of flow on 
the inspection belts and the number of 
workers at these check points should bé. 
such as to prevent these objects from con- 
tinuing with the food. 


MAINTAIN GOOD EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
WITH AN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


One of the big factors in this whole 
picture is the employee. If he fully un- 
derstands the responsibility that goes 
with the job of manufacturing food for 
human consumption, he can do much to 
prevent contamination. He should be 
made to realize that his is not just the 
responsibility of turning wheels, trans- 
porting containers, or inspecting toma- 
toes, but of producing food which he or 
his own family may eat. Canners and 
their employees must learn to think in 
terms of the single can even though it is 
only one of the millions packed, because 
a separate consumer will open each one 
and if she finds anything wrong she will 
not be concerned by the rarity of such oc- 
currences. To her each container repre- 
sents the packer and she will judge it on 
that basis. 


Employees are in a position to influ- 
ence the quality and acceptability of the 
food at many points in the canning op- 
eration, but unless they understand the 
relationship of their acts to these factors 
and have been taught correct procedures 
they may not take the necessary precau- 
tions. They should understand that this 
is a teamwork operation involving every- 
one handling the product, from the field 
to the can. 
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Labor unions may also be able to help 
if given an explanation of the problem, 
and the necessity of the requirements 
made by employers with respect to such 
things as the wearing of protective cloth- 
ing and the avoidance of jewelry or other 
personal objects which might get into the 
food. 


Here are some facts that need to be 
driven home in employee education to 
prevent product contamination: 


1. Cans should be used for food and 
food only. This must be a hard and fast 
rule. All too often maintenance men 
use them as containers for nails, bolts, 
electrical suppies, ete., and workers on 
canning lines are inclined to make them 
repositories for watches, jewelry, and 
other personal belongings. In addition, 
cans are used for measuring ingredients, 
as well as oils and other non-food ma- 
terials. There is evidence, judging from 
some of the complaints received, that all 
too often cans used for such purposes find 
their way to the packing lines without 
being emptied or washed. 


2. Persons who work on picking and 
sorting belts should be carefully selected 
and trained. People who are color blind, 
who have poor eyesight, and women who 
woud refuse to pick up insects or worms 
have no place in these’ operations. 
Workers should be told what they are 
looking for, and how a trimming or sort- 
ing operation should be performed. They 
should also be taught to work with both 
hands. 


3. Sorters should be relieved at fre- 
quent intervals to avoid eye fatigue 
which may result in foreign objects get- 
ting by. 


4. Rules should be established to pro- 
hibit the wearing of jewelry, fingernail 
polish, band-aids, or other loose objects 
which might fall off into the product. 


5. There should be a firm rule requiring 
all employees (both male and female) 
who work around food to wear head cov- 
erings which will enclose their hair. 


6. If an accident occurs which might 
result in product contamination, em- 
ployees should be sufficiently informed of 
the seriousness of such occurrences that 
they will discard the product in the line 
or set it aside for further examination. 


7. Pranksters who “play” with food or 
containers should not be tolerated. 


8. Harvesting crews should be made 
aware of the desirability of leaving 
sticks, stones, leaves, and other similar 
objects in the field. 


9. Restricted areas should be estab- 
lished where soft drinks can be consumed 
to prevent bottles or glass fragments 
from broken bottles getting into the 
product. 


USE EQUIPMENT OF GOOD DESIGN 
AND GIVE IT PROPER CARE 


The following factors relating to equip- 
ment design and care are highly impor- 
tant: 


1. Washers should be designed to do an 
effective washing job and be kept in 
proper operating condition with spray 
nozzles clean and working at all times. 


2. No wood should come in contact 
with the food in the cannery. Wooden 
tanks, paddles, elevator slats, etc., fre- 
quently splinter as they get old and there 
is a good possibility that these wood frag- 
ments will end up in the product. 


3. All lines should be equipped with 
can or jar washers designed to invert the 
container and remove any foreign ma- 
terials. 


4. Lighting and ventilation for removal 
of steam must be adequate to permit best 
possible conditions for viewing the 
product. 


5. Tanks, hoppers, flumes, etc., should 
be covered to prevent debris from falling 
into the product, but the covers should be 
removable for easy cleaning. 


6. Adequate sanitation of equipment is 
a must to prevent build-up of slime de- 
posits which might be dislodged into the 
product. 


7. Good equipment maintenance should 
be practiced to prevent nuts, bolts, 
screws, nails, ete., from working loose. 


New fluted panel refrigerator jars have 
been adopted by the H. W. Madison Co., 
2850 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O., for 
the packaging of a line of Dolly Madison 
pickle products. Fluted panels give excel- 
lent display value to the contents of this 
unusual jar which was designed and is 
supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. Pint packages contain sweet crisp 
slices, candied dill sticks, sweet midgets, 
sweet mixed pickles, sweet relish, and 
processed dill hamburger slices. Prod- 
ucts are distributed nationally through 
brokers and direct salesmen. New jars 
match other fluted containers used by the 
Madison company. Closures are supplied 
by White Cap Co., and labels by Grand 
Rapids Label Co. 
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8. Equipment for performing such op- 
erations as stemming, pitting, and peel- 
ing must be maintained in good working 
order. 


9. Mechanical aids such as traps for 
stones or other heavy objects and mag- 
nets for catching tramp iron should be 
used wherever possible. 


10. Protective shields should be in- 
stalled over lights to prevent broken 
bulbs from falling into food. 


11. The cannery should be designed 
and operated to keep out insects, rodents, 
and other pests. 


12. Pipes, beams, etc., which pass over 
open product tanks should be guarded or 
painted in such a manner that paint will 
not peel off and fall into the product. 


THE NCA PROGRAM 


In the past, the NCA sanitation pro- 
gram has stressed the avoidance of diffi- 
culty with enforcement agencies, and 
this is still important but could be easily 
overshadowed by what the consumer 
thinks of the product. Without satisfied 
consumers there would be no business. 
The suggestions made here represent 
only a few general recommendations to 
help packers maintain high quality and 
consumer acceptance. In addition, each 
plant should be studied individually for 
these and other avenues through which 
foreign objects may gain entrance to the 
food. The NCA Research Laboratories 
are making a special effort in coopera- 
tion with State and Regional Associa- 
tions to assist canners in this program by 
means of industry conferences and fac- 
tory inspections. Canners can get the 
most value from these in two ways: First 
by sending to the conferences those super- 
visory employees who are in most im- 
mediate charge of operations, and second, 
by adopting a definite program of action 
with respect to unsatisfactory practices 
cr facilities which may be disclosed by 
factory inspection, 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute — Fred N. Dundas, executive vice 
president the Dominion Glass Company, 
Ltd., with headquarters in Montreal, was 
elected president of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute at a meeting 
held in White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, on May 20. J. S. Heuisler of 
the Maryland Glass Corporation was 
elected 1st vice president, and C. 
Bensinger of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany was elected 2nd _ vice president. 
Four vacancies on the Board of Trustees 
were filled by J. Gordon King, Hazel 
Atlas Glass Division of Continental (an 
Company, reelected. G. F. Collins, Jr. 
Liberty Glass Company; James 
Ferguson, Laurens Glass Works, and EK. 
M. Terner of Metro Glass Company, were 
elected for a first term. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


LA JUNTA, COLO., May 14—Peas in ex- 
cellent condition; acreage the same as 
1958. Tomato planting completed and 
stands good. Excessive moisture slowing 
cultivation and weeding. Snap Beans 
now being planted; moisture 
down planting schedule. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 16—Dela- 
ware and Eastern Shore of Maryland had 
much needed rains in midweek, but rain 
was less than adequate in Dorchester 
County and Western Wicomico County. 
Cucumber and sweet corn crops which 
were planted during the last few weeks 
and more recently tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes, were generally in good shape 
but need more rain. In Sussex County 
planting of lima beans is getting under- 
way. In Delaware and Eastern Shore of 
Maryland a good portion of green peas 
acreage is coming into bloom. At week’s 
end close to 90 percent of the Peninsula 
tomato acreage had been set. In Kent 
County, Maryland, the peak of the 
asparagus harvest is expected by May 18. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., May 20—FPeas in 
Michigan were planted at our regular 
planting time, and in some cases a little 
early. All plantings that we have seen 
are doing wonderfully well and we look 
for a bumper crop if we have anywhere 
near normal weather conditions. 


NEW YORK, May 18—A three day rain 
last week helped peas and spinach, and 
both crops are looking better. Apples 
are now coming into full bloom and show- 
ing well and prospects at this time is 
for normal or above crop. 


OHIO, May 19—The May 15 frost caused 
heavy damage to tomatoes in Western 
Ohio. Reliable sources estimate 20 per- 
cent of the planting was frozen from a 
half to a total loss. One canner reports 
100 acres a total loss. Another reports 
heavy damage. The territory from Bowl- 
ine Green to the Michigan state line and 
East and South of Lake Erie is not dam- 
aved. It is expected that the Ohio acreage 
Will be the same as 1958. 


WESTON, ORE., May 12—Acreage of peas 
u; 2 to 83 percent. First 500 acres hit by 
frost. Crop in general looks good. Still 
plinting so too early to estimate accu- 
rately crop production, but plan an in- 
Crease of 5 to 10 percent. Acreage of 
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lima beans up, plan 25 percent increase. 
Planting weather has been poor. Weather 
poor for planting carrots. Stands poor 
and prospects are not good at this time. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 12— Asparagus 
production is now estimated at 5 percent 
above 1958 but considerably below aver- 
age. This small increase in production 
is due to expected increased yields as 
acreage for harvest at 900 acres is same 
as last year. In the Southeast area cut- 
ting began a little earlier than 1958 with 
good quality reported. 


ALAMO, TEX., May 15—Quality of green 
beans is fair; yield 1 to 1% tons per 
acre. Tomato canning should start next 
week. Acreage about 35,000 compared to 
55,000 last spring. Yield and quality 
looks good. Expect price to be $20 per 
ton. 


TRI-STATES, May 16— Tomato plants 
were washed out in a few sections by 
heavy rains, causing replanting, but 
many reports showed that last week’s 
rains brought plants back to normal. 
Planting almost completed. Blossom set- 
ting on peas was hampered by early dry 
weather and caused short pods on Alas- 
kas, but the general feeling is that rains 
the middle of the week were just in time 
to prevent serious damage to crop. Strong 
Westerly winds caused some wilting of 
vines. Crop generally felt to be good. 
Corn planting continuing and rains last 
week helped ground moisture; cooler 
weather has held back growth tempo- 
rarily. Planting of lima beans will begin 
in Delaware on the 18th. Rains brought 
asparagus quality back to peak from 
which it had begun to slip the first part 
cof last week. Harvest has been slowed 
by cool weather but one report shows 
pack well ahead of last year. Early 
plantings of snap beans about finished; 
crop generally good. 


PERRY, UTAH, May 17—Peas are com- 
ing along fine; should have an excellent 
corp this year. We are just getting a 
good start in planting and in about a 
week should be all done. Weather is ideal 
for planting. 


_ VIRGINIA, May 15—In the heavy com- 
mercial producing counties apple and 
peach prospects continue favorable. 


Sweet potato transplanting was active on 
the Eastern Shore, with approximately 
one-third of the intended acreage set. 
Tomato cultivation going on. 


WISCONSIN, May 15—According to re- 
ports soil moisture throughout the State 
is satisfactory, except for one report of 
soil being too dry in the Western part, 
and a few reports of too wet soil in vari- 
ous parts of the State. Pea acreage 
planted ranges generally between 50 and 
75 percent, with reports of all acreage 
being planted by some. Earliest plant- 
ings are reported 2 to 6 inches tall with 
good stands. May have some frost dam- 
age due to low temperatures during the 
past 48 hours. Planting of sweet corn 
has started in all parts of the state but 
percentage planted is between 5 and 15 
percent. Snap bean planting is scheduled 
to start next week. 


WISCONSIN, May 18—The 22nd of May 
should see the finish of planting of peas 
at most plants, with one plant extend- 
ing into the following week. Stands are 
good and first sowings are 5 inches tall 
and healthy. Expect to apply weed con- 
trol sprays next week. Ideal moisture 
conditions with temperatures since April 
1 averaging 3 degrees above normal. The 
needed push on corn and peas was pro- 
vided by a warm period from May 1 thru 
12, but temperatures have been 5 de- 
grees below normal the last few days. 


CHIPPAWA FALLS, WIS., May 19—A very 
late, dry spring. We have had every- 
thing, drought, frost, freezing, very high 
winds, dust storms, tornadoes, and finally 
rain. No general rains just showers. 
Rainfall way below normal, although top 
soil is in good condition. Subsoil moisture 
is deficient. Cool weather to cold weather 
has been the rule. The above applies to 
peas, corn, and beans. d 


COWLEY, wY0., May 11—Pea acreage 50 
percent planted; good stands. Just start- 
ing to plant corn. Will start planting 
beans May 15. 


Fall River Canning Company—Roland 
Pearson of Warren, Indiana, will succeed 
Norman Schreiber, deceased, as manager 
of Fall River’s Red Key, Indiana, plant. 


Malayan Tin Bureau is tying in with 
tin plate producers and the can com- 
panies with extensive promotion aimed at 
increasing the sale of soft drinks in cans 
in 1959. The Bureau’s advertising sup- 
port of the program will be carried in 
bottling and grocery trade papers said 
to reach over 36,000 executives in the 
field. The advertising, of course, stresses 
the claim that 8 out of every 10 tin cans 
are made with Straits tin from Malaya. 
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Florida Date Change — The dates for 
the 28th annual meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association have been changed 
from October 15, 16 and 17 to October 29, 
30 and 31, according to word from exe- 
cutive secretary Cliff Rathbun. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 


Wisconsin Canners Association will 
hold its 55th annual convention at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, November 9 
and 10. The Association will hold a Raw 
Products Conference at the Wisconsin 
Center Building in Madison, February 9 
to 11, 1960. The spring meeting of the 
Association will be held at the Wisconsin 
Center Building and Loraine Hotel in 
Madison, March 22 and 23, 1960. 


Minute Maid Corporation (Orlando, 
Fla.) has announced the. promotion. of 
Holman R. Cloud to the presidency of 
Minute Maid Groves Corporation, a 
minute Maid subsidiary. Mr. Cloud who 
has served as executive vice president of 
Minute Maid since 1957, will now direct 
operations of the 25,000 acres of Florida 
groves owned and operated by the cor- 
poration in 21 counties throughout the 
state. Hugh W. Schwartz, formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. Cloud, becomes a Minute 
Maid vice president and administrative 
assistant to President John M. Fox. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors met for their 
spring meeting in Washington, D. C. this 
week, May 22, to formulate plans for the 
Canners Show to be held in Miami Beach, 
Florida, in connection with the National 
Convention next January. 


Naas Food, Inc. (Portland, Ind.) has 
elected George B. Howard to the Board 
cf Directors and reelected to the Board 
Maxwell N. Naas, Cornelia S. Naas, and 
Albert A. Abromson. Officers reelected 
are: Maxwell N. Naas, president and 
treasurer; Cornelia S. Naas, vice presi- 
dent; Lewis W. Starr, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; and Carol White, as- 
sistant secretary. The company reports a 
considerable growth in its promoted prod- 
ucts: Vegamato, Sauce Arturo, and De- 
canter Tomato Juice. 


Sebastapol Cooperative Cannery (Se- 
bastapol, Calif.), is expanding its produc- 
tion facilities to include apple juice and 
apple cider. The juice operation is utiliz- 
ing special equipment which eliminates 
the pressing operation so that no press 
cloths and press racks are necessary, re- 
sulting in an improved flavor of the 
product. The company also has under 
construction an 18,000 square foot ware- 
hcuse at Plant No. 2 to care for the in- 
creased production from the addition of 
the juice line being installed at this plant. 


Tri-State Packers Association will hold 
its anual summer outing at Miles River 
Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Maryland, on 
Friday, July 10. There will be a crabeake 
and fried chicken luncheon at noon, and a 
hard crab feast in the afternoon. The 
Society of Tri-Staters will hold their 
usual qne dinner-dance at the Club on the 
night before, Thursday, July 9. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
mailed official hotel reservation forms for 
the National Food Sales Conference to be 
held in Chicago next December, to the 
nation’s food processors and the food 
broker members of the Association. 
President Watson Rogers reports that a 
record number of firms will attend this 
conference, based on responses received 
to date. All of the leading loop hotels in 
Chicago will again be used this year. 


Al Krier, superintendent of the Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin plant of Krier Preser- 
ing Company, suffered a heart attack 
about two weeks ago and is confined to 
St. Alphonsus Hospital in Port Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


Art Dailor, who recently operated the 
Parish Canning Company at Parish, New 
York, and for many years with the W. N. 
Clark Company of Rochester, has joined 
Lustig Foods, Ine. of Brockport, New 
York, where he will assist in office work, 
principally in the traffic department. 
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Members of the production team of C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany’s Inwood, W. Va., Plant pause for a look at a cap lining 
machine during a tour of Armstrong Cork Company’s Closure 
Plant in Lancaster, Pa., earlier this month. Clockwise they are: 
William Martin and George Good, both of Armstrong; Roy 
Miller; J. H. Donharl, Musselman Production Manager from 
Biglerville, Pa.; Kenneth Lewis; Virgil Unger; Lewis Tabler; 
John Hutzler; Ollen Dunham; Alvin Butler and Paul Hayes. 
Operating the machine is Kathryn Sigman. 
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SOKOL & COMPANY of Chicago, Manufacturers of “Solo” 
cake & pastry fillings, have re-designed their Solo 
filling labels, after a careful study of “Motivation Research” 
under the direction of Mr. Louis Cheskin of the Color Research 
Institute of Chicago. Every point of design was carefully worked 
out and field tested to subconsciously tell Mrs. Housewife, “Take 
me home—I am what you want.” 

The newly designed labels have been well accepted by the 
trade and those who recognize the importance of “Motivation 
Research.” 


SEEMAN TO BUY INTO 
SEABROOK FARMS 


Seeman Brothers, New York City 
wholesale grocery firm, plans to buy ap- 
proximately 500,000 shares of Seabrook 
Farms Company stock constituting 68 
percent of the company’s voting stock. 
The stock presently held by a holding 
company is almost wholly owned by 
Charles F. Seabrook, chairman of the 
Board of Seabrook Farms. No details of 
the transaction have been made known 
except that certain obstacles first must 
be overcome before the transaction can 
be completed. The shares in trust can- 
not be released until January of next 
year. 
Banks presently extending credit to 
Seabrook have said that they will not 
continue to do so if the trust is broken. 


However, Seeman officials are confident 
that their bankers will be willing to back 
them. It is contemplated that the present 
operating management and sales policies 
of Seabrook Farms will be continued. 

Just recently Seeman Brothers acquired 
Francis H. Leggett & Company and last 
month purchased the assets of Reliable 
Food Distributors, prominent distributors 
of frozen foods in the New York area. 


Red Lodge Canning Company, (Red 
Lodge, Montana) will not operate this 
year, according to reports received. 


Brown-Miller Company of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, is offering its American Sweet 
Mixed and Sweet pickles in half-pint, 
clear glass jars manufactured by the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental 
Can Company. The modern, tall-style jar 
replaces a squat, paneled jar used previ- 
ously. The labels, supplied by Walle & 
Co., Inc., of New Orleans, are printed in 
red, white, blue and green with a design 
featuring the brand and product names. 
All jars are closed with Crown turn-off 
caps. 


Food Distributors Elect—Mike Robino- 
witz, general manager Associated Gro- 
cers of Oklahoma, was elected president 
of the Cooperative Food Distribtors of 
America at the recent convention held in 
Los Angeles. Harry Thye, general ma- 
nager, United Grocers, Portland, Oregon, 
was elected first vice president; John 
Adams, general manager, Lehigh Whole- 
sale Grocers Company, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, 2nd vice president; and Robert 
M. Nix, general manager, Associated 
Grocers, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. Ray O. 
Harb is executive vice president of the 
group, which maintains headquarters at 
141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


National Canners Association, as part 
of its Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program, is sponsoring “Celebrity Talks”, 
a five minute daily radio show featuring 
Maggi MecNellis as Mistress of Cere- 
monies, which is regularly scheduled by 
nearly 300 stations in key listening areas 
across the country. The show is a person- 
to-person type interview with famous 
personalities in many creative fields. It 
identifies canned foods with the prestige 
associated with the celebrities. Lily 
Dache, famed style setter, was recently 
interviewed and says that she leans 
heavily on canned foods in her kitchen 
creations. 


PLANNED PROMOTION MOVES MUSHROOMS: Four-color 
in-store displays relating Fanfare Mushrooms to succulent 
prime meats moved 500 cases in three weeks at the giant Webb 
City in Tampa, Florida. Kennett Canning Company (Kennett 
Squere, Pa.), the country’s third largest private packer, is sup- 
porting its new Fanfare brand label with basket risers, display 
cards, shelf strips, over-wire hangers, local newspaper space 
and 20-second live TV spots. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Growing Strength In Tomatoes — Asparagus 

Opens Lower—Other Vegetables Unchanged 

—Concessions in Peaches — Citrus Strength 
Holds—tInquiry For Fish. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 22, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Growing strength 
in standard tomatoes in the Tri-States 
was coming in for market attention here 
during the week. Naming of opening 
prices on 1959 pack asparagus by some 
canners, including prices somewhat be- 
low 1958 openings in some instances, also 
contributed to the week’s developments, 
as did continued firmness in the position 
of most canned citrus products in Florida. 


THE OUTLOOK—Current indications 
point to a policy of continued highly 
selective buying on the part of chains 
and wholesalers, with every effort being 
made to work on minimum inventories. 
With the distribution center steadily re- 
placing the conventional warehouse with 
mass marketers, this type of replacement 
buying promises to become a fixture in 
the trade. Many large organizations 
work virtually on a week-to-week supply 
of fast-moving staple items, it is pointed 
out. 


PRIVATE BRANDS — Canners and 
their sales agents are beginning to watch 
with considerable interest a resurgence 
of private brand activity among distri- 
butors, involving both “top” quality lines 
and competitive standards. Currently 
Staff Associaties, a buying combine re- 
presenting a considerable number of in- 
dependent supermarket chains, is going 
into private labels quite extensively. The 
group maintains headquarters in New 
York City. 


TOMATOES — Market in the Tri- 
States continues to strengthen, parti- 
cularly in the case of canned tomatoes for 
buyers’ labels. Currently, sellers in the 
Tri-States are quoting standards at 


$1.02% for 1s, with 303s quoted at 
$1.174%4-$1.22% and 2%s at $2.15, while 
10s command $7.25. Where extra stand- 
ards are still available, 303s are strong 
at $1.40 to $1.45, with 2%s at $2.40 and 
10s at $7.75. Canners are reported turn- 


iz 


ing down bids at prices under the market, 
and apparently sentiment been 
strengthened considerably by pack plan- 
ning in many areas indicating a cutback 
from last year. The market in California 
is also reported doing better, with sellers 
generally now holding standard 303s at 
$1.174%, with 2%s at $1.75 and 10s at 
$6.25. On choice solid pack, 303s are 
stronger at $1.40, with 2%s at $1.95- 
$2.00, and 10s at $7.00-$7.25, all f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS — Opening prices were 
named this week on New Jersey pack 
asparagus at levels below last year’s 
initial prices. Blended all-green 300s 
were listed at $3.72%, with picnics at 
$3.25. On cut spears and tips, 300s were 
quoted at $2.90, with buffet at $2.02%%. 
Some California sellers were offering 
new pack “grass” at $2.921% on blended 
green and white tipped 300s, with picnics 
at $2.52%. On salad points, the market 
opened at $2.70. From the Northwest, 
new pack offerings included all-green cut 
spears and tips in 300s at $2.15, with 
center cuts at $1.50, in line with last 
year’s opening basis. Some Coast reports, 
however, indicate that the market on new 
pack asparagus is not yet fully stabilized. 


SPINACH—Canners in the Tri-States 
report a little improvement in output, 
with prompt shipment offerings finding 
fancy quoted at $1.40 for 308s, with 2%s 
at $1.95 and 10s at $6.50. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Little 
change was evident in other canned vege- 
tables, with trade of limited proportions. 
Relatively high prices and limited offer- 
ings of wanted grades are keeping corn 
activity to a minimum. Buyers are oper- 
ating in canned peas only as stocks are 
needed. A fair amount of day-to-day 
buying is reported in green and wax 
beans, with no changes reported in the 
price basis. 


RSP CHERRIES—Eastern canners are 
low sellers in red sour pitted cherries 
currently, offering 303s at $2.25 and 10s 
at $12.50, as contrasted with midwestern 
offerings which find 303s listing at $2.25 
and 10s at $13.50. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Cling 
peaches have been coming in for a little 
more attention as sellers offer conces- 
sions, but buyers are wary in view of 
reports indicating a heavy crop in Cali- 
fornia. Currently, it is reported, peaches 
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could be bought on a firm bid around 
$2.70 for choice 2%s with standards a- 
round $2.55, with 303s at $1.80 for stand- 


ards and $1.90 for choice . . . Coast re- 
ports indicate that while a good apricot 
crop is in prospect, high costs are con- 
fronting canners, with a resulting strong 
market in sight for the canned product, 
particularly the top grades which, on the 
basis of presnt crop reports, will be in 
short supply whereas the lower grades 
will be in plentiful supply. There was no 
change during the week with respect to 
fruit cocktail, pears, fruits-for-cocktail, 
and other fruit items originating in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest. 


CITRUS—Canners are holding firm at 
list prices, and offerings are still on the 
short side. Some packers who are not 
quoting in the open market, it is under- 
stood, are holding their small unsold 
stocks against the needs of their regular 
customers later on in the season. 


CANNED FISH—With signs of warm 
weather appearing, distributors are 
checking their holdings of canned fish, 
and a little inquiry is beginning to de- 
velop where distributor stocks need 
rounding out. Buyers have just about 
given up on top grade salmon replace- 
ments before new pack is ready, but tuna 
inquiry is on the rebound, although the 
market is still far from stable price-wise. 
Maine sardine movement is also picking 
up, with the market showing a steady 
tone, and more small-lot trading is de- 
veloping in such items as canned shrimp, 
lobster meat, crabmeat, and oysters. Dis- 
tributors are not accumulating these lat- 
ter to any extent, however, because of 
relatively high prices and rather keen 
competition from the equivalent frozen 
items. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Returns To Normal — Asparagus 

Opens Lower —~ Beans Ease Off — Tomatoes 

In Trouble—Hard-To-Get Corn—Citrus On 
The Rise—Pears Weaken. 


Chicago, April 21, 1:'59 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


THE SITUATION—There is considecr- 
ably more activity in canned food mar- 
kets this week as the trade are showing 
more interest and buying is again back 
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ut levels resembling something more like 
normal. The new pack of all green as- 
paragus is under way locally and it 
didn’t take canners long to start cutting 
prices which is also normal for asparagus 
canners early in the season. Green bean 
prices are somewhat lower as all indica- 
tions point to a larger carryover than 
the industry would like to see. Recent 
price cuts were supposed to be of a tem- 
porary nature but so far there has been 
no effort made to restore current quota- 
tions to earlier levels. Citrus really took 
the limelight as prices jumped sharply 
over the week end and then, to make 
matters worse from the buyer’s point of 
view, Many canners are accepting busi- 
ness only from regular customers. This 
could be a very tight situation unless 
much higher prices slow down the move- 
ment more than expected. Pineapple 


prices are also going higher which really: 


doesn’t come as any surprise. Packers 
of advertised brands already announced 
an increase with the independents ex- 
pected to follow suit shortly. 


New packs are becoming more impor- 
tant to the trade right along as many 
fruit items are so short that distributors 
cannot expect to replenish limited stocks 
until new goods are ready. The Royal 
Anne cherry crop in California is re- 
ported in bad shape and the trade here 


have not hesitated to get their new pack 
bookings in quickly as memories of the 
last pack are still fresh in their minds. 
Cling peaches and cocktail are two more 
items the trade will want quickly from 
new supplies as they have no surplus now 
and current offerings are on the pathetic 
side, 


ASPARAGUS—The new pack of all 
green asparagus got under way in Michi- 
gan and Illinois the past week and prices 
opened generally on the basis of $1.90 for 
#300 cuts and tips. However, it soon 
became apparent that there were those 
who would take $1.85 and rumors of 
sales at even less money. There was a 
ready market for the new pack as stocks 
in distributor’s hands were depleted and 
one would think prices would remain 
steady for a while under such circum- 
stances. Such is not the case and where 
it will end remains to be seen. 


BEANS—Prices eased off on green 
beans recently probably due to the fact 
that the anticipated carryover will be 
considerably larger than the industry 
would like to see. Fancy three sieve cuts 
in 308s are now readily available at $1.35 
with extra standards at $1.25 and stand- 
ards at $1.05 to $1.10. Wax beans also 
moved lower in sympathy with the green 
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although unsold stocks do not seem to 
justify lower prices. 


TOMATOES — The market may be 
somewhat stronger in the East but such 
is not true here in the Midwest. Stand- 
ards are no better than $1.25 to $1.30 for 
303s and $2.10 for 2%s. Extra standards 
are going at $1.35 to $1.40 and a bottom 
of $2.25 for the larger size. Canners 
here are having their problems trying to 
finance another pack as those that con- 
trol the purse strings are not looking too 
kindly upon the industry’s success with 
the last pack. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — There is 
still a burdensome surplus of certain 
beet items to be liquidated before an- 
other pack rolls around and price cutting 
on such items as diced, cut and whole 
is not uncommon. Prices are holding 
steady on fancy sliced beets as stocks of 
this item appear to be cleaning up very 
nicely at today’s prices of $1.15 on 303s 
and $5.00 to $5.50 on tens. Salad sliced 
in tens, one of the more popular items, 
are also well sold and those canners with 
goods still to sell are sitting tight at $4.50. 
Diced carrots from local sources have 
been effected by southern offerings and 
are doing no better than $1.00 on 303s 
and $5.00 to $5.25 on tens. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CORN—No change to report on this 
one. A buyer needs a real friend to get 
any whole kernel corn in 303s with tens 
fast approaching the same _ situation. 
Cream style is still available at $1.60 for 
fancy 303s and $8.75 to $9.00 but sup- 
plies are expected to tighten up in view 
of the whole kernel market. Everybody is 
hoping for excellent growing conditions 
and early supplies of new corn with eager 
buyers in every direction. 


CITRUS—With supplies getting tight- 
er and raw fruit prices getting higher, 
Florida canners pushed prices last week 
to their highest level of the season. 
Fancy orange juice now costs $4.50 for 
a dozen cans of the 46 oz. size while 
blended is held at $3.50 and grapefruit 
juice at $2.50. Furthermore, many can- 
ners feel this situation will get so tight 
during the summer that they are now 
confining sales to regular customers and 
that comes as a shock to those buyers 
who always feel nothing will ever get be- 
yond buying stage. There are also a 
good many indications this market will 
go higher before it ever gets lower. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—tThe recent 
price reduction on pears by the advertised 
brands was followed by unofficial price 
shading on the part cf independents and 
now by lower prices on generally quoted 
price lists. Spot merchandise is quoted 
at $2.22% for 303s, $3.40 for 2%s and 
$12.35 for tens all choice grade. Even 
tens are quoted at lower levels despite the 
lack of fruit is this size container. Cock- 
tail is steady at prices recently reduced 
to conform with lower quotations by the 
advertised brands although very little 
cocktail is offered for sale in any size. 
SAP orders on Royal Annes cherries 
from the new pack came with a rush this 
year in view of pessimistic reports from 
California in regards to the current crop. 
Tens have not been available for a long 
time and buyers using this size do not 
care to be left at the post again. 


PINEAPPLE — Prices are going up 
although the industry generally has not 
announced these increases as yet. How- 
ever, spot supplies are badly broken and 
the trade here are having difficulty put- 
ting assortments together. In fact, some 
of the most popular items just can’t be 
found and the new pack expected to start 
June 1st cannot come too soon. The 
shortage of supplies and the higher prices 
on West Coast fruits and citrus juices 
are probably the reasons for the increase 
in prices. 

* 


Check Loading Requirement—the Mili- 
tary Subsistence Branch of the Armed 
Forces, in addition to the cost of grade 
certificates now required to be born by 
the shipper, is also requiring the shipper 
to pay for and cause to be made check 
loading of the shipment. It is understood 
that several other government agencies 
are requiring this procedure and causing 
the expense to be borne by the shipper. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Crops Despite Drought—Early Halt On 

Asparagus Pack—Tomatoes Active—Heavy 

Peach Crop In Offing — Fruit Juices Get 
Attention—Fish Runs Small. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 21, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Despite the 
drought, which is holding much of Cali- 
fornia in its grip, indications point to 
fairly large crops and prices to growers 
are being scaled downward in many in- 
stances from those paid last year. Carry- 
overs are quite large and price revisions, 
especially on canned fruits, have become 
rather general. Here and there are items 
in the list that seem on the firm side 
and prices have been scaled upward, 
with special emphasis on green beans 
and peas. Some items in canned fish are 
getting low in first hands with stocks 
of some items in salmon difficult to locate. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is in full swing and indications are that 
operations will be brought to a close 
rather earlier than usual, possibly before 
the middle of June. In some former years 
operations have continued until the end 
of the month but the substantial carry- 
over this season makes a larger pack 
undesirable. The packer of a featured 
brand is making a special drive on new 
pack picnic salad points and colossal tips 
at $2.70 a dozen and giant and colossal 
in No. 2s at $4.45, but is insisting that 
the offer is for prompt shipment only. 
Blended spears of green tipped and white 
are quoted at $2.55 in the No. 300 size, 
but this is also for immediate shipment. 


BEANS — Advances in green bean 
prices have been made of late by some 
California and Pacific Northwest canners 
with No. 303 whole moved up in price 
to $2.55, cut green beans in this size ad- 
vanced to $2.15 and buffet cut green beans 
to $1.42%. Some advances in pea prices 
have also been made in the Pacific North- 
west. 
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TOMATOES—Most California canners 
of tomatoes and tomato products came 
out with revised price lists a short time 
ago and report somewhat of an improved 
business. Sales of No. 10 tomato sauce 
are reported quite generally at $8.10 and 
tomato puree in this size at $6.50. Catsup 
is moving quite steadily at $1.67% for 
14-0z. and at $9.00 for No. 10. 


PEACHES—tThe prices to be paid this 
season for cling peaches for canning are 
still unsettled but promise to be some- 
what below those of recent years. Grow- 
ers are faced with a very heavy set of 
fruit and high cost of thinning. New 
acreage is coming into bearing and the 
tonnage will doubtless be the largest on 
record. Canners have a surplus of the 
canned product and lower prices have not 
served to move holdings. They propose 
heavy thinning and the handling of a 
smaller tonnage of the fruit. Likewise 
they hold that lower price to the grower 
is necessary. Sales of fancy cling halves 
go around the $3.00 mark, with choice 
moving at about $2.80 and standard at 
$2.70. 


NECTAR—With the advent of warmer 
weather a marked increase in the move- 
ment of canned fruit nectars is reported 
by the trade. The distributing trade is 
making special effort to buy apricot nec- 
tar but this item is in light supply, owing 
to the crop failure last year. The 8-oz. 
item is difficult to locate and is priced 
largely at around 85 cents a dozen. Pear 
nectar moves at about 75 cents a dozen 
for this size, with peach nectar at about 
the same price. Prices on most items in 
the citrus juice list have been advanced 
of late with those of one large firm now 
quoted as follows: Unsweetened grape- 
fruit juice No. 2s, $1.25, and 46-0z., $2.70; 
unsweetened blended orange and grape- 
fruit juice, No. 2, $1.62%, and 46-oz., 
$3.70, and unsweetened orange juice, No. 
2, $2.05, and 46-oz., $4.70. 


SA UCE—The usual spring demand for 
canned apple sauce has made its appear- 
ance with the demand, so marked that it 
is doubtful if stocks will hold out until 
new pack is available. Stocks of No. 10 
choice are limited and the same is true 
of 46-0z. apple juice. 


FISH—Canned salmon has moved un- 
expectedly well and stocks of the Alaska 
red item are at low ebb, as far as first 
hands are concerned. Preparations for 
the new packing season are getting under 
way but these are on a much smaller 
scale than in former years, in keeping 
with the much smaller runs of fish. The 
runs of Jack mackerel, Pacific mackerel 
and anchovies in California waters coui- 
tinue to be very light and some fishermen 
have abandoned efforts to make catches 
this season. 

Stokely-Van Camp plant at Lakeland, 
Minnesota is reported not operating this 
season. 
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NEW MODEL 603 “UNIVERSAL” BODYMAKER announced 
by E. W. Bliss Company will form a range of can sizes that 
would require several sizes of standard bodymakers to produce. 
Its wide range of sizes makes the Model 603 particularly suitable 
for food packers who require a machine to form the bodies of 


cans for a complete line. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


NNLD APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 1... 963,301 1,058,809 
Supply 4,623,813 4,694,984 
Shipments during April.......... 365,876 316,258 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to May 1.. 2,428,987 2,945,431 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 2,357,876 1,836,446 
00: 13,986,353 15,984,445 
Supply 16,344,229 17,820,891 
Shipments during April ........ 1,128,737 1,358,098 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to May 1..10,582,772 11,888,825 
5,761,457 5,982,066 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, July 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
‘Supply 3,804,867 2,850,910 
Shipments during April ........ 195,732 131,535 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1.... 3,385,759 2,486,024 

CANNED LIMA BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, 1,246,757 646,958 
Pack 2,739,308 2,751,562 
Supply 3,986,065 3,398,520 . 
Shipments, Feb. 1 to May 1... 864,644 679,137 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to May 1.. 2,716,492 2,333,570 


DEATHS 


Floyd Asher, one time president of the 
Clarksville Canning Company, Clarks- 
ville, lowa, and who served as president 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Associa- 
tion in 1947, and at different times was 
on the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, as well as the Board of National 
Canners Association, died in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on May 11. 


Martin L. McAuliffe, 64, head buyer of 
the Great A & P Tea Company’s Roches- 
ter, New York office, died at his home in 
Rochester on Sunday morning, May 17, 
after a brief illness. He had been at his 
desk in the office only the week before. 
Mr. McAuliffe began his career with A & 
P 37 years ago with the Quaker Maid 
Division at Brockport. About 10 years 
later he moved to the Rochester buying 
office and had been head buyer during all 
of that time. He is survived by his wife, 
Mae of Rochester, three sisters and 
several nieces and nephews. 


Helen A. Tobin, 75, president of the 
Victor Preserving Company, Ontario 
Center, New York, died in her sleep on 
Sunday afternoon, May 17. Mrs. Tobin 
had been active to the time of her death. 


She had operated a successful business 
since the death of her husband in 1920. 
Her sons and a grandson are presently 
active in the business. Surviving are her 
sons, Donald E. and Robert of Ontario 
Center, and nine grandchildren, two 
brothers and a number of nieces and 
nephews. 


Norman E. Schreiber, 45, manager of 
the Red Key, Indiana plant of the Fall 
River Canning Company, died in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Madison, Wisconsin, on May 19 following 
an extended illness. Mr. Schreiber, prior 
to his Red Key, Indiana work, was 
manager of Fall River’s Cuba City, Wis- 
consin plant. He was unmarried and is 
survived by three brothers and two 
sisters. 


August Weber, 74, long associated with 
the Bayfield Canning Company, Bayfield, 
Wisconsin, died at his home in Bayfield 
on Saturday afternoon, May 16, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Weber was employed 
by the Bayfield Canning Company for 32 
years and served as plant superintendent 
prior to becoming plant manager in 1953, 
a position he held until the plant was 
closed in 1957. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Feyv., All Gr.. No. 300 
Colossal 3.4! 
Large 3.35 
Med.-Sma ll 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
rge 8.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tins 
No. 8 o. 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic 1.60 
1.90 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
FAST 
No. 10 9.00 
Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........1.85-1.45 
10 -50-9.25 
No. 30 3 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. ie Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
11.25 
Wax, Fev. Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2. 
No. 10 11.7 
Cut. 3 sv., No. 1.50-1. $0 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Bx. Cat; SOS: 1.40 
No. 10 “phd 
No. 10 6. 767; 00 
Min-WeEst 
-50-12.50 
Fcy., “Cat, 1.35-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
Std., Cut, No. 308 ................. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 &.75-9,25 
o. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308..........1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.7h-8.50 
Gr., No -40-1.50 
-50-8.00 
Ex. “Std. No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
BLuE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1 wee 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std.. 5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40- 
No. 10 
East 
Fev., Tiny Gr., No. 3038 ............000 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std.. Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-West 
Fey., Ge, Me. GOR 2.35 
No. 13.00 
Small, 2.15 
No. 12.00 
1.65 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std.. Gr. & W., No. 308........ 1. S 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.16 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1,20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 
o. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

No. 10 5.00- 5. 25 

Eas 

w. K & C.S. Golden 

Fey., 1.50-1.60 
No. R.75-9.50 

Ex. Sta, 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 &.25-8.50 

Std., "No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 Hens 

No. 9.00-10, 00 

Ex. Std., 1.60 

MIpweEst 

W.K., C.S.. Gold., Fevy., 
1.65 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 308 ........ 1.47%-1.57% 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
td., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 

Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 

1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 308 .... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 ..... -9.00 

Std., 303... —- 
No. 1 —— 

PEAS 


East ALASKA 


10 
No. 10 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308 ........... 1.25 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 1.2 
No. 10 
Std., No. “Ld 10 
Minwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 . 
sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv.. No. 308 
10 
sv., ‘No. 303 . 
8 sv., No. 10 .... 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10 ..... 
Std., 3 sv., & o7 
2 sv., No. 303 . 
4 av., & oz, RO 
1.12%4-1.17% 
Min-Wesat SWEETS 
Fey.. 3 sv., No. 808........000 1.50-1.621%4 
No. 10 
No. 10 7. 
Ungraded, No. 1.15-1.50 
Ex. +." 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No 7 
4 “Ne 1.10-1.25 
No, i0 7.00-7.50 
Std.. No. 808. .....00 1,101, Tite 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Midwest. Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
No. 10 
East, Fey., No. 4 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SATTERKRAUT 
Midwest. Fey., No. 3038 .........00 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No, 10 ROR 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPTNACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ............ 1.40 
No. 21%4 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


70-1.85 
No. 10 5.25-5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 308......1.22144-1.42% 
No. 10 5.10-5.60 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 7.75-9.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Bix, NO. BOB .45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 1.20-1.271% 
No. 2.15 
No. 7.25-7.50 
Fila., std., 1.16-1.17% 
No. 00 
No. 6 
No. 303 
No. 3.20 
No. 10.00 
Ex. Sta, 1.15-1.20 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.25-up 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 2% 2.10 
10 7.25-7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 303.......... 1.75 
2% 50 
10 9.50 
1.17%4-1.20 
1.75-1.80 
6.50-6.75 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUrP 
Mid- ‘West, Fey., 
East, Fey., -77-1.87% 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%........ 12.00 00 
No, 10 (per doz.) 30%... 
TOMATO PURFE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1. aay oH 
No. 10 
— Fey., 1.045, 
97% 
6.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (vravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
APPLES (East) 
SL, No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 

Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16 

Choice, No. 2% 3.80-3.85 
No. 10 18.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 


BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.85 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 
+ No. 2% . 
Ne 
No. 10 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.371% 
No. 2 3.65 
No. 18.80 
Choice, No. 3038 2.22% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No, 10 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


1.45 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.80 
PEACHES 
3.00 
Ne. 10 10.90 
2% 2.80 
No 10 10.40 
Std., No. 303 1.85-1.90 
o 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.80 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.10-3.25 
No. 10 .-11.20-11.70 
Choice, 2.8714-3.00 
10 10.50 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
2% 3.65 
No. 10 14.00 
3.40 
o. 10 12.35 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 21 2.90 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 10.50 
2.40 
No. 2 3.05 
No. 12.30 
Halt Slices, No. 2 2.25 
2% 2.90 
Ne 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
NNO. 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
o. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9,25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1.95 
46 oz. tin.. 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
i. AV hel. 50 
50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
1.85-1.8714 
46 oz. 4.50 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
—- 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., 1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 —- 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1,25 
46 oz. 2.40 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 34.00-36.00 
Y's 21.50 
i. 27.00-28.00 
14's 16.00 
P.S. 22.00-28.00 
22.00 
13.00 
11.5 
SARDINES—Per Case 
5.59 
Maine, “oll 8.00 
Y% Oil Key Carton ........... 0.5%) 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.35-7.7 5 
‘xe 6.85-7.2)) 
Medium 6.15-6.55 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-5.1 
Case 
» White Meat, 14’s........... +001 2,00 
Fo” Light Meat, 1.06 
‘hunks 9.54 
Grated 7.59 


peat Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 

BV., NO. BOB BO 

Std., 3 No. BOB 25 
ik 


